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ABSTRACT 



Evils of isolation. The process of forming opinions is rather mysterious, and the 
most convincing evidence is often resisted; yet it is undeniable that opinions are 
slowly modified under the pressure of facts and arguments. The chief obstacle to 
evolutional progress in modern society is isolation — individual, group, and class 
isolation; and the only remedy for isolation is the deliberate cultivation of social 
contacts. Understanding and sympathy are the fruits of such contacts. In minor 
controversies the contact remedy is being applied, and with some success. In the 
deeper and larger controversies the harmful effects of intellectual and moral isolation 
are seen on every hand. Fanaticism, bordering on insanity, may be produced by 
isolation. Certain fallacies of reformers, radicals, and others may be traced to isola- 
tion. Benefits of contacts. Forums and clubs are partial solutions. The candid 
study of opposing views is the only substitute for direct personal contacts, and the 
study of history is one form of contact. 



It has never been determined whether temperament or accidents 
of environment and education play the greater part in making us 
radical or liberal or conservative. We know from experience that 
there are firebrands among those who pose as conservatives and 
judicially minded, sober, careful thinkers among those who call 
themselves radicals. The formation of opinion, the evolution of 
convictions, are processes that only the shallow person imagines he 
can always follow and account for. Conscientious men are aware 
that they entertain strong beliefs without having fully examined 
the arguments of the ablest opponents of those beliefs and satisfied 
themselves that those arguments are unsound. "Flashes," intui- 
tions, mysterious affinities have a great deal to do with what we 
are pleased to regard as purely ratiocinative and logical processes. 
There are intellectual attractions and repulsions, no doubt, as there 
are personal. This is why the common sense of mankind has 
realized the virtual impossibility of convincing men "against their 
will." We often resist explanation and resent facts and evidence 
that seem to play havoc with rooted notions or prejudices. 

All these facts must be recognized, though their bearing on 
social problems, or on efforts to solve such problems, needs no 
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elaboration here. But, despite those facts, one truth is incontrovert- 
ible, though it receives far less attention than it merits. That 
truth is briefly this: that the most serious and formidable obstacle 
to social progress by mutual accommodation and sympathetic, 
ungrudging give-and-take is found in the lack of adequate social 
contacts, in isolation — individual as well as group isolation. We 
speak of the effects of physical isolation on mountain or hill settle- 
ments. We speak of insular narrowness of view. But is it 
sufficiently realized by the generality of even the educated elements 
that individual and group isolation is possible in the most populous 
and crowded cities, or that such isolation is fraught with evil and 
danger in times like ours, when the due appreciation of what classes 
owe one to another, or of the interdependence of classes and groups, 
or of the essential, underlying moral and emotional likeness of 
human beings, irrespective of race, class, or condition, is particu- 
larly necessary and desirable ? " Get understanding" is the injunc- 
tion of every sage and humanitarian. But how is understanding 
to be achieved ? Not from books alone, surely, and still less from 
books about books, can we learn to understand our fellow-men, 
or ourselves, for that matter. We can understand men only by 
living and working with them, by "matching minds," by studying 
and solving common problems together with them, by patiently 
seeking to apprehend other points of view, and putting ourselves 
in the place of those who seem to us, in our different place, unreason- 
able or selfish and hard-hearted. 

Now, as applied to the minor controversies between employers 
and employed, these observations are not likely to be seriously 
challenged. The average employer, or the average workman, will 
now admit that conciliation, "round-table conferences," mediation, 
and arbitration are successful largely because they promote under- 
standing and facilitate compromise. The arrogant employer, or 
the equally arrogant labor-leader, who has "nothing to discuss," 
who wishes to dictate terms instead of negotiating them, is apt to 
be an object of criticism and reprobation even in his own circle. 
We expect labor disputes to be settled under "the rule of reason." 
And we have actually made no little advance toward that policy. 
Take, however, the larger field of economic and social reform 
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struggles. What are we doing to establish necessary and help- 
ful social contacts for the purpose of removing psychological and 
emotional obstacles to "understanding"? The Forum is an 
excellent institution, of course, and its influence is wholly beneficial. 
But its sphere is limited, and at the best it touches only the super- 
ficial aspects of the problems of our time. It does not meet the 
existing need, either in an intensive or extensive sense. 

The results of isolation are lamentable. Ignorance, profound 
prejudice, distrust, suspicion, misinterpretation of motives, per- 
version of purposes, incredible blindness to facts — these are the 
unavoidable effects of the high walls which separate class from 
class, set from set, group from group, school from school, in modern 
society. 

A great British statesman once said, in connection with par- 
liamentary measures dealing with social problems, that the upper 
classes of the United Kingdom know as little about the lives, condi- 
tions, and sentiments of the lower classes of their own country as 
the average Englishman knows of the life or mental habits of 
any foreigner in a far-off land. Since that observation was made 
a voluminous literature has been laboriously piled up on the subject, 
"How the Other Half Lives." Not many have studied this litera- 
ture, it must be confessed, and, moreover, it is largely out of date. 
Each period has its own mood, its own spirit, its own point of view. 
The facts gathered by the conscientious students of economic and 
social conditions of fifty or even twenty-five years ago have lost 
not a little of their relevance or significance for the thoughtful 
student and analyst of our own day. We can no more live socially 
on the data of another generation than we can sustain ourselves 
physically by the food which another generation consumed. 

Let me illustrate at this point the strange, deplorable, and 
mischievous effects of individual and group isolation. When the 
writer was a very young man he entertained vague and slight rela- 
tions with certain leaders of what was then known as Anarchist 
Communism. Though no avowed disciple, he was trusted by those 
leaders. He was present at some secret and important meetings 
at which "the Revolution" was discussed, as well as the means of 
furthering and accelerating it. At one of these meetings a man, 
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then internationally famous, calmly recommended arson, with delib- 
erate fraud at the expense of the insurance companies, as a promis- 
ing source of revenue for propaganda purposes. A considerable 
group of mpressionable youths listened to this advice without the 
faintest surprise. Why not arson in America if Red Terror was, 
not only permissible, but sacred in Russia ? A state of war existed 
between modern society and the revolutionary radicals, and in war 
everything is fair. Why shrink from robbing capitalistic insurance 
companies, or from endangering life ? What is the value of a few 
lives as against the duty of contributing to the overthrow of a 
hateful and iniquitous social order ? 

Discretion and expediency, not regard for human life or for 
property, prevented the adoption of the arson scheme. But the 
fact that intelligent young men considered it at all, and that a man 
of distinction and intellectual power proposed it in all seriousness, 
can be explained only by the demoralizing effects of group isola- 
tion. Even grim revolutionists cannot long resist the insidious 
influence of contact with persons of less extreme views, and sooner 
or later they begin to perceive that bourgeois morality and common 
sense are not without some claim to consideration from advanced 
thinkers and architects of a perfect social system! 

Now, many of the destructive radicals whose names were house- 
hold words twenty years ago have acquired a certain amount of 
understanding. Experience and contact with men of other views 
and other temperaments have consciously and unconsciously opened 
their minds. But younger radicals are no doubt cherishing iden- 
tical or similar delusions and fallacies in this day of ours. Time 
may work a like cure, but why not apply the corrective, or remedy, 
of contact and intercourse at once and hasten recovery ? 

It is a well-known fact that militant radicals who do not see 
eye-to-eye with one another are apt to hate and despise one another 
even more deeply than they hate and despise the common foe, the 
non-radical. The bitter conflicts between orthodox Socialists and 
Anarchists, or between Communist-Anarchists and Individualist 
Anarchists, are often wondered at by the simple-minded conserva- 
tive who imagines that all radicals aim at the same objective and 
favor the same methods. But the intelligent observer and 
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student of revolutionary literature makes no such mistake. He 
knows that one radical group may be as isolated from other radical 
groups as it is from conservative groups. Always to meet the same 
codisciples, always to hear the same arguments, always to apply 
the same viewpoint, and never to have to meet searching criticism, 
doubt, contradiction, is to sink gradually into the most intolerant 
and insane dogmatism and absurdity. That criticism is helpful, 
because it leads to reconsideration of one's position and to revision 
of one's creed, is of course a truism. The corollary, that isolation 
is an intellectual and moral curse, has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized, at least in the discussion of disquieting social move- 
ments. 

Nor is it necessary to go far afield or to explore dark sub- 
terranean holes, in order to discover instances of injustice and error 
due to isolation. A little reflection on the incidents of national 
everyday existence will satisfy any thoughtful person that most of 
the fallacies and crude, shallow generalizations indulged in by men 
and women who regard themselves as moderates or reasonable 
liberals, or even firm conservatives, are attributable to ignorance, 
misapprehension, and isolation. Where the isolation is temporary, 
the mischief is temporary and perhaps soon forgotten. Where the 
isolation is permanent, the mischief is permanent. 

Take a very familiar notion constantly expressed in so-called 
liberal circles — namely, the notion that "the people" are just, 
square, altruistic, reasonable, while "the rulers," or the politicians 
and the diplomats, are almost invariably tricky, selfish, predatory, 
arrogant. How often have honest and well-intentioned audiences 
applauded this notion! Yet it is difficult to find any basis of fact 
for it in history and contemporary experience. The rulers and 
ruled are often in profound agreement when the former seem most 
unfair and aggressive to outsiders. In democratic countries rulers 
have no dynastic traditions to bind them, and when elected they 
are fresh from contact with the plain citizens. How soon, alas, 
do these democratic statesmen and diplomats display the traits and 
propensities which our doctrinaire liberals associate with autocrats, 
kings, aristocratic "governing cliques," and the like! How can 
representatives of the virtuous people so soon lose the virtues they 
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are supposed to bring with them into public office because they are 
sons of the soil, typical representatives of the average body of 
citizens ? 

The common-sense answer is, of course, that the rulers never 
really had the virtues they are supposed to have lost; that the 
"plain people" are neither better nor worse than their representa- 
tives in office; that office and power present temptations or oppor- 
tunities to which average human nature succumbs, and that "the 
people," in similar circumstances, under like temptations, would 
behave and actually do behave precisely as the statesmen and 
diplomats do. There is moral danger in the possession of power, 
and in this important fact certain schools of radicalism find an 
argument aganist all "strong" governments and the sovereign 
pretensions of states. Power is almost invariably abused. Bureau- 
crative arrogance and superciliousness are proverbial. But these 
truths are wholly irrelevant to the sweeping and arbitrary distinc- 
tion between rulers and ruled. The assumption that the common 
people are always right, just, sympathetic, and generous is naive 
to the point of childishness. 

Take one recent instance. President Wilson, after consultation 
with experts, expressed the opinion that Fiume ought to be awarded 
to the Jugo-Slav state, not to Italy. He made an elaborate argu- 
ment on the question, and appealed to the Italian people over the 
heads of their diplomatic representatives, who were generally 
accused of chauvinism and perverse obscurantism. What was the 
response of the Italian people? What was the reaction of the 
Italian citizens and residents of America ? Why, with negligible 
exceptions, the Italians appealed to angrily condemned President 
Wilson — and this without meeting his arguments. The man they 
had idolized a few short months before suddenly fell in their estima- 
tion and none was disposed to make any allowances for him. He 
was to be "punished" for his presumption. Now, even if we take 
the position that Mr. Wilson was wrong on the Fiume question, 
the Italian people knew that there was nothing selfish and deliber- 
ately unfriendly to them in his decision. He sought to do justice, 
and there was no occasion for wrath and violence on the part of 
honest and justice-loving men. The explosion of an irrational 
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nationalism and a shabby jingoism in connection with the Fiume 
affair should have given the superficial Liberals pause. 

A very popular fallacy not unrelated to the " ruled-versus- 
rulers " fallacy is that current among those opponents of the capital- 
istic system who are more bitter than intelligent. Of course, a 
thoughtful evolutionist will admit, at least on cross-examination, 
that this system was "inevitable" — as a stage in industrial develop- 
ment. Marx himself fully recognizes this fact. His contention was 
that capitalism was outliving its usefulness, rapidly becoming 
impossible and "digging its own grave." He felt sure that at 
a certain stage the working masses would rise and abolish it — not 
by destroying it, but by taking over factories, mills, mines, transpor- 
tation facilities, banks, etc., and placing them on a new, co-operative, 
democratic basis. Yet Marx, evolutionist though he was, set the 
worst kind of example to his disciples by thundering against and 
vehemently assailing the capitalists — as if they had maliciously 
and wickedly invented and established the present system, and as 
if, in maintaining and defending it today, they were all guilty of 
moral turpitude! Of course, every sane person who knows "capi- 
talists" and supporters of capitalism is aware that they believe in 
it sincerely and do not admit that any better system is available to 
put in place of capitalism. Such men may be mistaken, but how 
can an evolutionist denounce them as enemies of humanity? 
Individually and personally they are as liberal, as humane, as 
tolerant, as generous as the members of any other class of modern 
society. It is possible to work for the supersession of capitalism 
by co-operation without hating or abusing the average capitalist or 
the average honest champion of that system. 

Yet how often one hears in radical or semiradical circles the 
phrases, "capitalistic conspiracy," "brotherhood of thieves," 
"ruthless exploiters," and the like. The notion that a great 
system, economic, political, or religious, can rest on a "conspiracy" 
is too absurd to be treated seriously, yet how many are misled and 
poisoned by taking it seriously! On the other hand, in capital- 
istic and business circles one hears much rabid denunciation of 
"labor agitators," union chiefs, organizers of strikes, and insist- 
ent advocates of collective bargaining. To many employers and 
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managers the whole labor movement is simply a "conspiracy" 
against business and property — a conspiracy led by crooks, grafters, 
indolent men who will not work at their trades and prefer to live 
by their wits! 

Such fallacies as have been mentioned are so puerile that, to 
account for them, some observers jump to the equally absurd 
fallacy that the world is full of conscious knaves and hypocrites, 
and that few really entertain the beliefs they profess to entertain 
and to act upon in their ordinary relations. 

The true explanation of the extraordinary fallacies under dis- 
cussion, and others of like nature, is that individual or group 
isolation is fatal to the human mind and the human moral sense, 
and that men otherwise sane can become virtually insane in respect 
to questions affecting their class, caste, group, which questions 
they never have to consider from the point of view of other classes, 
castes, and groups. Exhortations in behalf of open-mindedness and 
tolerance are usually vain unless we are forced by contacts, by 
circumstances, to clear our minds of cant and prejudice. 

Under normal circumstances prejudice and misunderstanding 
seriously retard progress by compromise and mutual concession. 
In revolutionary times the same causes produce savage physical 
conflicts and bloodshed. Assassinations, reprisals, executions, mob 
vengance — these are the terrible effects of hate and prejudice be- 
gotten by ignorance and isolation. 

It may be pointed out, by way of objecting to the foregoing 
argument, that there are doctrinaires and fanatics whose eyes do not 
see and whose ears do not hear — whom facts do not impress, and 
who, indeed, misinterpret every fact to suit the theory they have 
espoused. Yes, there are such doctrinaires. But it is doubtful 
whether many of them are hopelessly incurable. If facts make 
no impression upon them, the remedy is more facts and still more 
facts. The fanatic is generally a person whose natural peculiari- 
ties are accentuated by complete isolation. 

A striking illustration of the ludicrous effect of a dogma or 
fallacy on a person not really isolated may be found in Mr. Upton 
Sinclair's piquant little book, The Brass Check. Here is a meant- 
to-be terrific indictment of the American press, which, according 
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to the author, is venal, conscienceless, immoral, sensational, vulgar, 
and stupid. Many of his specifications support these charges, 
though only certain newspapers and periodicals are actually con- 
victed by the proof offered. But Mr. Sinclair's facts in no wise sup- 
port his chief conclusion, which is, in a nutshell, that our press is 
vicious and corrupt because its r61e is that of special pleader and 
apologist, because it exists to preserve and defend the capitalistic sys- 
tem, and because, were it to publish the truth and were it fair and 
decent, its news and comment would furnish daily evidence of the 
rottenness of that system. It lies, suppresses news, manufactures 
"fakes, " distorts and wilfully misrepresents facts in order to white- 
wash capitalism! 

Can any theory be more grotesquely inadequate and false than 
this? The majority of the editors, reporters, special writers, 
and correspondents do not know what capitalism is or what 
other system might conceivably supplant it. Of the minority 
who know, only a few deliberately "defend" the capitalistic system. 
The generality are influenced by more immediate and narrow con- 
siderations — iear of advertisers, fear of readers, the ideas and 
affiliations of the publisher and chief editor, personal prejudices or 
notions, routine, tradition, and the like. That the press is a 
conspiracy to suppress attacks on capitalism and deceive the 
exploited masses is one of those "rich" fallacies which only provoke 
mirth among the judicious. Yet Mr. Sinclair has known many 
newspaper men and has lived and moved in a newspaper and 
magazine atmosphere. He is so wedded, however, to his social- 
ism that he cannot imagine opposition or indifference to it on the 
part of sincere and intelligent men. You are anti-socialist? 
Well, you must be either a fool or a paid conspirator! 

There is a cure for Mr. Sinclair, however — more intimate 
contact with editors, reporters, correspondents, and press people 
generally. He has never seen the press steadily and whole. His 
bias blinded him to the most obvious explanations of the facts 
correctly observed and recorded by him. 

But while it is easy to advise contacts as a remedy for mis- 
understanding and fanaticism and injustice, it is very difficult 
indeed to apply the remedy. As already pointed out, forums and 
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like agencies are useful to a limited extent and should be encouraged 
and multiplied. But more intimate contacts are essential. Rep- 
resentatives of different schools and classes should be brought 
together in clubs and in conferences not merely to learn one 
another's opinions, but — what is more important — to appreciate 
each other's moral qualities, characters, temperaments. When you 
know that a certain person is honest and fair, you cannot, when he 
happens to disagree with you, even on a vital question, lightly 
attribute his opinion to conscious class or group interest. You 
will not charge him with insincerity. You will try to reason with 
him and you will try to weight his reasons and do them justice. 
In the end you will be influenced by him, as he will be by you. 
Such actions and reactions are so familiar in life that one wonders 
society has not endeavored widely to apply the contact remedy 
to the victims of isolation and ignorance. 

The only substitute — and an unsatisfactory one at best — for 
direct personal contact is the earnest, candid study of the views of 
the persons who differ with you and whom you are tempted to con- 
demn on slight evidence. We know that history teaches us little 
or nothing; that when we read about human conduct in the past we 
interpret it in the light of present human conduct, and that the 
"lessons" of history are usually the lessons we bring from our own 
experience to the study of history. That scholars of equal rank 
differ radically in their interpretations of past events is well known. 
That historians are "subjective" and biased is undeniable. Yet 
there is one lesson which history must surely impress even on the 
most subjective of students and interpreters — namely, the lesson 
of tolerance and understanding. The most conservative men of 
today are able to discuss the terror phase of the great French- 
Revolution without bitterness. Allowances are readily made for 
dead leaders and partisans of a fairly remote past, though no 
similar allowances are made for contemporary leaders or partisans. 
The reading and study of history, therefore, cannot be useless and 
unprofitable even from a narrowly practical point of view. It may 
be recommended as a form of contact. But even more profitable is 
a candid, honest study of the opinions and sentiments of our con- 
temporaries, and especially of those whom we least comprehend 
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and most dislike. Conservatives and Liberals should read, habitu- 
ally not sporadically, the better sort of radical organs and books. 
Radicals should read the best and ablest organs of the conservative 
sets or classes. The leading periodicals and newspapers should, on 
suitable occasions, make intelligent arrangements for the adequate 
presentation of both, or all, sides. A strike, a lockout, a socio- 
logical conference, a new bill of moment, a new book of originality 
or striking merit — all such events, and others, furnish occasions 
for symposia and full discussions of the dominant problems of the 
period. Such symposia, if carefully prepared, reflect the spirit of 
the age and register the advance actually made in social thought 
and feeling. They are worthy of preservation in relatively per- 
manent forms — pamphlets, books, legislative reports. 

In short, there are many ways of promoting direct and indirect 
social contacts — ways now neglected or fitfully and ineffectively 
used — for the supremely important purpose of making different 
and warring social groups and schools acquainted with one another 
and tolerant of one another. Isolation, to repeat, is the chief 
obstacle to progress by give-and-take, to timely concessions and 
wise compromises. The friends of social evolution, of peaceful 
adjustments, have not sufficiently appreciated the moral mischief 
and danger of isolation or the efficacy of deliberate, systematic 
promotion of contact as the preventive and cure of isolation. 



